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Foreword 


The  stunning  changes  in  the  complexion  of  international  politics  that  began 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  continue  today  will  profoundly  affect  the 
American  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular. 
Decisions  about  the  future  course  of  the  military  will  be  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1990s  which  will  essentially  determine  the  course  of  the  US  Air  Force  well 
into  the  next  century.  Decisions  of  such  Importance  require  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  points  of  view. 

This  report  is  one  in  a  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  which  address  many  of 
the  issues  that  decision  makers  must  consider  when  undertaking  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions.  The  list  of  subjects  addressed  in  this  special  series  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  certainly  not  dellnitlve.  However, 
the  papers  do  treat  topics  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  treat  them  wltli  care  and  originality,  and  provide  valuable  insights. 

We  believe  this  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  can  be  of  considerable  value  to 
policymakers  at  all  levels  as  they  plan  for  the  US  Air  Force  and  its  role  in  the 
so-called  postcontainment  environment. 
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Executive  Summary 


Since  World  War  11,  senior  commanders  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  move¬ 
ments  to  unify  the  preparation  and  employment  of  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  in 
support  of  national  policy.  Differing  views  on  ways  and  means  for  unifying 
national  defense,  however,  have  Imposed  compromises  on  parent  legislation, 
nurtured  redundancy  in  roles  and  missions,  and  fed  Interservice  rivalry.  One 
consequence  is  that  national  policy  sometimes  asked  more  from  the  armed  forces 
than  joint  doctrine  was  prepared  to  give.  The  fragmented  application  of  air  power 
during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  are  but  two  examples.  Beneficially, 
however,  the  past  40  years  of  sharing  in  national  defense  have  been  building 
blocks  toward  greater  unity.  The  coalition  victory  in  Operation  Desert  Storm — 
coming  fri  the  wake  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1986— proves  that  unified  mfiitaiy  power  wins  wars,  that  superior  US 
military  force  can  achieve  limited  political  objectives  when  the  strategy,  the  arms, 
and  the  doctrines  are  in  harmony.  That  historical  precedent  commits  future 
military  campaigns  to  combined  arms  and  places  a  high  premium  on  doctrinal 
commonality.  Desert  Storm  reaffirmed  the  efficacy  of  Air  Force  doctrine  within 
the  framework  of  three-dimensional  warfare.  For  maximum  effect  on  the  outcome 
of  battle,  air  power  must  be  planned  and  executed  according  to  a  single  integrated 
campaign  plan,  under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  commander.  Air  power's 
leth^lty  demands  early  victory  over  the  enemy’s  air  forces.  Air  operations  must 
be  synergistic  with  surface  forces  to  achieve  military  objectives.  Joint  training 
must  assure  compatibility  of  forces  and  methods.  The  stellar  performance  of 
stealth  aircraft  and  precision-guided  weaponry  In  Desert  Storm  Is  unparalleled 
In  military  history.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  higli  technology  is  no  better 
than  the  doctrine  or  the  strategy  that  employs  it. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


HISTORICAL  patterns  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  the  arm^ 
forces  since  World  War  II  suggest  that 
unity  In  national  defense  Is  an  essential 
counterbalance  to  institutional  ambi¬ 
tions  for  doctrinal  integrity,  force  com¬ 
position,  and  force  modernization.  The 
quest  for  unity  is  a  continuum,  but  tJie 
post-World  War  II  trend  charts  reflect 
three  well-defined  milestones  that  have 
changed  tlte  way  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  organizes  for  war.  prepares  for 
war.  and  goes  to  war.  Each  milestone 
marks  Qie  enactment  of  landauuk  legis¬ 
lation:  (1)  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947;  (2)  tlte  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958:  and  (3)  the 
Goldwater-Nldiols  Act.  The  ytdds  (to  the 
etficacy  of  American  air  power)  from  this 
40-year  investment  in  refonn  legislation, 
which  Include  effects  on  roles  and  uffs- 
stons.  ott  force  modentizatlon,  and  on  tlie 
cn)pl(^nent  of  air  forces,  are  relevant  to 
force  planning.  These  yields  and  tlielr 
correlation  wiUt  national  poUty  form  the 
backdrop  for  this  (laiter,  wlUch  offers  his¬ 
torical  background  as  a  foundation  for 
studies  relating  to  future  force  depar¬ 
tures. 

Mllitaty  unification  must  be  resilient  tf 
It  is  to  conform  to  the  changing  faces  of 
national  ]}ollcy.  witich  ultimately  defines 
file  e.’ctemal  threat  to  national  security, 
decides  the  fate  of  defense  budgets,  and 
determines  how  tlic  amied  forces  are  to 
be  used.  Althougii  adjustments  routinely 
follow  new  administrations  into  the  WItite 
House,  two  post-World  War  II  periods 
stand  out  as  transformations  In  how  tlie 
government  purported  to  use  its  anned 


forces.  The  first  radical  change  was  to 
“Nuclear  Deterrence.”  which  President 
Harry  S  Truman  introduced  at  the  outset 
of  the  cold  war  In  the  late  1940s.  And 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower’s  “New 
Look'  and  “Massive  Retaliation*  policies 
continued  to  emphasize  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence — to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other 
military  options — through  the  1950s. 
The  second  pronounced  shlfi  came  in 
1961  when  President  John  F.  Kennetly's 
“Flexible  Response'  refocused  national 
policy  away  from  the  exchislvity  of 
nuclear  deterrence  to  flexible  mllitaty 
power  more  capable  of  responding  to  all 
levels  of  aggression.  For  nearly  two 
decades  after  tire  withdrawal  of  US  forces 
from  Vietnam  tir  1973,  fletdble  response 
Iras  matured  as  a  viable  luitlonal  strategy. 

A  review  of  the  trends  In  the  anned 
forces  since  World  War  H  reveals  tlrat 
mllltaiy  utrlty  Ir^skiUon  lias  not  always 
coalesced  with  changes  In  national 
policy;  nor  Itave  legislailott  and  national 
policy  been  consistently  coatescent  with 
Uie  plans,  aims,  and  ambitions  of  the 
military  services.  To  the  oontraty.  legis¬ 
lation  and  policy  have  often  forced 
wrenciting  com|>roinlses  on  one  or  more 
of  the  services:  atrd  Urey  have  fueled  iri- 
(ersetvice  rivalries.  WltUe  polltictU  cotn- 
|>roiiUse  lias  been  essenltal  in  the  process 
of  making  naUoiul  policy  and  legislating 
reforms.  Uie  ultimate  congtromlses  come 
from  the  services  themselves.  But  while 
irglslated  changes  and  policy  adjust- 
tnenls  have  not  been  per^t,  they  have 
been  useful  tn  building  toward  greater 
joint  readiness  and  itUerr^terabUlty  of  the 
armed  forces. 
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Chapter  2 


The  National  Security  Act  of  1947 


THE  United  States  Air  Force,  as  we  know 
It  today,  was  bom  of  exceptional  com* 
promises  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Having  validated  the  Independent  roles  of 
strategic  air  power  In  World  War  11.  the 
antecedent  Ani^  Air  Forces  had  entered 
the  postwar  world  confident  of  Its 
doctrine  and  its  ultimate  destiny,  but 
uncertain  of  the  Immediate  future.  Only 
because  senior  Army  leaders  (most 
notably  generals  George  C.  Marshall. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenliower.  and  Omar  N. 
Bradley)  broke  with  tradition  to  back 
their  airmen's  drive  for  autonomy  was  It 
possible  to  gain  the  political  leverage  that 
President  Harry  STTuman  needed  to  reor* 
ganlze  Ute  national  defense  structure  and 
to  estabUsli  the  US  Air  Force  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1947.' 

Enactment  of  Uie  Natloiud  Security  Act 
of  1947  dtmaxed  months  of  debate  over 
the  merits  of  unifying  the  armed  forc«i 
and  creating  an  autonomous  air  arm. 
Senior  amiy  generals  argued  for  unlflca- 
tion;  Navy  aihnlrals  argued  a^nst  It.  A 
dictum  by  General  Elsenhower  In  1946 
tluit  the  Army  bdonged  on  ttie  ground, 
not  tn  the  air.  was  a  serious  setback  for 
ground  conutiaitders  wlto  placed  high 
value  on  dedicated  air  support  and  who 
were  not  so  ready  to  part  with  organic 
avtaOon  resources.  But  Antiy  officers 
adio  doubted  the  wisdom  of  creating  a 
separate  air  force  were  not  an  i^lacle  to 
pasi^mg  the  disputed  legislation  because 
Elsenhower  enjoined  them  to  support 
defense  reorganization  and  a  separate  air 
force.  Senior  Navyofllcers,  however,  were 
so  opposed  to  Uie  concept  of  unification 
that  President  Truman  to  force  com¬ 


promise.  Afterward,  It  remained  clear 
that  most  Navy  ofDcers  and  some  in  the 
Am^  had  accepted  compromise  grudg¬ 
ingly.* 

Anxiety  had  built  among  naval  officers 
that  creating  a  single  Department  of 
Defense  and  an  hidependent  air  force 
would  rob  them  of  organic  fleet  aviation— 
a  prospect  so  grim  that  It  Uueatened  to 
wreck  the  Navy's  postwar  planning. 
America's  top  World  War  II  admiral. 
Ernest  J.  King,  was  said  to  have  shown 
an  “nlroosl  patliologlcal  suspicion  of  any- 
Utlng  In  (he  form  an  .autonomous  atr 
fbree.*  Even  after  the  Navy  accepted  the 
compromise  leading  to  enactment  of  Uie 
new  law,  Admiral  King  (Uien  retired)  con¬ 
demned  It.  To  classify  atr  power  as  a 
separate  entity  was  a  htUIe  gesture,  King 
argued,  because  aviation  was  dependent 
on  the  earth's  surface  fm’  Its  oper  ations, 
tn  King's  view,  military  aviation  (includ¬ 
ing  the  atomic  bomb)  was  Just  anotlier 
weapon  to  be  inte^ted  Into  tire  Anz^ 
and  Ute  Navy.* 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Ute 
tnterservtce  dlfleretices  of  194fi<-49  (the 
uneasy  Key  West-t4ewport  agreements 
and  Ute  acrimonious  "revolt  of  Ute  ad- 
mira)s*»  that  these  do  not  need  full  treat¬ 
ment  here.  The  crux  of  these  differences 
was  that  each  ndlltaiy  service  was  trying 
to  adjust  Us  roles  and  missions  to  the  new 
order  of  global  security  rnd  atomic 
weaponry.  Hie  Navy,  like  the  Arttiy.  had 
embark^  on  a  postwar  course  that  would 
radically  change  its  traditional  outlook 
toward  air  power.  However,  the  Navy's 
views  toward  reform  appeared  to  be  more 
miitowcHed  Uian  Uu»e  of  the  Army.  Alr- 
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minded  admirals  were  convinced  from 
their  wartime  experience  that  the  atomic 
age  had  thrust  naval  air  power  to  the  fore 
of  Navy  operations,  forcing  them  to 
rethink  doctrine.  Previously  valuing 
aircraft  carriers  almost  solely  for  their 
contributions  to  fleet  warfare,  naval  plan¬ 
ners  now  envisioned  empio}dng  them  In  a 
more  global  strategic  role.  Realizing  tliat 
the  great  fleet  engagements  of  World  War 
U  were  likely  the  last  of  their  kind,  naval 
planners  argued  for  more  powerful  car¬ 
riers.  They  wanted  the  capability  to 
strike  Inland  targets  on  large  landraasses 
like  the  Soviet  Union  ;ind  Communist 
China,  the  two  powers  which  emerged  as  ! 
tla'  nwst  dangerous  tlireats  to  Interna¬ 
tional  security.  This  revised  thinking  put 
the  Navy  in  direct  competition  wlUi  Uie 
land-based  strategic  air  forces.* 

Senior  Air  Force  offleers  bellevetl  theli 
coniproinl.ses  ha<l  been  as  great  as  those 
of  the  Aniiy  or  the  Navy,  but  they  knew 
that  the  legislation  creaiuig  the  USAF  was 
Die  best  they  could  get.  ^me.  however, 
perceived  It  as  im  “unfortunate  «»m- 
proraise*  tliat  would  duplicate  roles  and 
missions,  esfiecially  Uftween  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Na\y .  tlierefore  intensifying 
mimcivlce  rivalry  rather  than  aiiiellorat- 
ing  It  President  Tnmtaii’s  Executive 
Order  9877.  sl|pied  along  witJi  the  Na- 
ttonal  Security  Act.  {irescrtbcd  Uie  func¬ 
tions  and  roles  of  the  armed  services, 
[lecause  ll  left  much  open  to  interpreta¬ 
tion.  it  was  in  coiilenuon  almost  imiuedi- 
atety.* 

iMITerences  over  the  executive  order's 
general  assignment  of  resixmslMIttles 
were  largdy  tx'lween  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  wllh  Uie  Maiitte  Corps  siding  with 
its  iiarenl  service  and  tlte  Army  supfwrt- 
tiig  Its  fonnei'  airmen.  After  the  Navy 
challenged  Ihe  Air  Force's  exclusive 
resfioitsililUly  for  strategic  air  ofieraltons. 
Including  Uie  delivery  of  atomic  bonibs. 

Uic  service  dtlefs  mel  wfUi  Secretaty  of 
Defense  Janies  V.  Fom^ital— at  Key  West. 
Ftorlda.  and  Newport.  tUiode  Island.  In 


March  and  August  1948.  respecUvely — to 
Iron  out  their  differences.  These  meet¬ 
ings  reconfirmed  that  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  strategic  air  mission  were 
vested  In  the  Air  Force  and  those  for 
control  of  the  seas  belonged  to  the  Navy. 
The  Navy's  plans  for  sharing  In  the 
strategic  air  role  were  protected  by  the 
assignment  ot  collateral  responsibllJlies 
to  each  of  the  services.  The  Army,  except 
for  Its  retenUon  of  a  few  llgjit  planes  for 
observation  and  artillery  spotting  and  a 
budding  Interest  In  helicopters,  agreed 
that  the  USAF  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  air  support  to 
land  forces.* 

Within  the  new  Air  Force,  (here  vi/ere 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the 
USAF  Into  functional  commands 
(strategic,  tactical,  air  defense):  but  Gen 
Carl  Spaatz.  the  USAFs  founding  ctilef  of 
slttCr.  was  coiiutililed  to  General  Elsen¬ 
hower.  who  wanted  a  tactical  air  com¬ 
mand  to  support  the  ground  forces, 
General  Spaalz  smd  Uiat  he  ami  Getietal 
Etsenliawer  were  In  aipreemenl  on  tills 
afTaiigement—Uial  It  was  a  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  between  them.  Ll  Gen 
Elwood  R.  (“Pete  )  Quesada.  TACs  firs* 
commander,  said  it  ^  as  a  firm  cottmill- 
ment  wiUiout  wlitdli  Elsenhower  would 
not  have  supported  an  lntlet>endent 
USAF.  Some  airmen  saw  Uils  as  a  coin- 
{imitiise  of  Uie  USAFs  doctrine  of  tii- 
dhislbte  air  power:  *^i  air  force  lo 
maintain  its  own  tniegtlly  must  be  so 
cuiitroUed  as  never  lo  lose  lls  essential 
character  as  a  single  force.*  If  Hits  was  a 
compromise  to  Uie  Attiiy.  11  was  an  endur¬ 
ing  onc-  as  some  airmen  thou|0ii  ll 
wiould  be/ 

uicktng  suffkieni  atomic  capalgluies 
at  tills  Juncture  in  the  cold  war.  the 
USAFs  strat^tc  air  forces  fioneUidcss 
Ibrtned  the  foundallon  for  t*resldent 
Tranian's  fxiliry  of  nuclear  deterrence. 
Tlic  Air  Force's  fnocurenienl  of  D-36  Ui- 
tertwnlineiilal  bomliers  was  coiistsleni 
wiUi  this  (xiUcy.  AlUiou^i  Uie  tmpedect 
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B-36  design  was  controversial  even 
within  the  USAF,  the  huge  bomber  was 
slate  of  the  art.  Tlie  Navy's  plans  to  build 
a  giant  supercarrier,  the  USS  United 
States,  were  also  consistent  with  the 
president’s  policy.  But  the  Navy’s  com¬ 
promise  became  one  of  anguish  In  1949 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Louts  A. 
Johnson  cancelled  the  supercarrier  be¬ 
cause  the  austere  pre-Korean  War  budget 
simply  would  not  support  both  programs. 
Wlien  funds  became  available  after  the 
outbreak  of  liostllitles,  the  Navy’s  super- 
caiTler  was  reinstated.* 

The  Koresui  War  seemed  to  conflnn  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  nuclear  deterrence. 
Military  strategists  generally  agreed  that 
America’s  meager  nuclear  arsenal  might 
deter  general  war.  but  would  not  deter  all 
wars  per  se,  Moreover,  the  decision  not 
to  use  nuclear  wea|xms  tn  Korea  createtl 
S|)ecu!atlon  that  such  a  |>olicy  nrtght 
make  small  wars  even  more  likely.  A 
more  distinct  jraradox  was  apparent  In 
Joint  plans  and  ofreratlons,  which  were 
Intended  to  unify  the  actions  of  the  armetl 
forces  Inrt  which  had  .some  opposite  ef¬ 
fects  tn  Koi’ea.  Moving  away  from  tradi¬ 
tional  roles,  the  Navy  |Ktrtlclpate<l  fully  tn 
the  Korean  War  (whei'C  there  was  no 
enemy  Heel  and  t'orilrol  of  tire  seas  was 
never  In  quesiton)  and  the  Marine  Corps 
fought  alongside  Anny  rtivislons  in  a  sus¬ 
tained  ground  cattr|>alipi.  vlotirt  planning 
to  cnqdoy  forces  from  each  of  the  services, 
regardless  of  lire  nature  or  ,sco|>c  of  the 
conflict,  was  rad  a  bad  thing— It  made 
sutrslantlatly  iirore  flreirowcf  available 
but  It  also  tended  to  exacerbate  irroltlerm 
of  service  rivalry  where  they  couM  be  least 
tolerated— on  the  batiWldd. 

Tire  Intermixing  of. service  docitines  In 
Korea  comt>ound(^  the  problem  for  lire 
Joint  employment  of  air  jxrwcr.  USAF 
docinire  recjuired  tire  air  comjroncnt  com¬ 
mander  (In  lilts  ca.se.  a  USAF  general 
answering  dlreclty  to  the  Army  tlreater 
rotmnander)  to  ccmltol  atr  forces  from  all 
services  adicn  tliey  were  cmjrk^ed  Juintty 


In  combat;  Navy  and  Marine  Cor|>s 
doctrine  preserved  the  Integrity  of  tP.eir 
combined  arms.  Including  organic  air 
support  capabilities  uniquely  trained  and 
configured  to  perform  their  services’  lask- 
ings.  It  was  late  tn  the  war  before  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  compromised 
on  Uiis  delicate  Issue,  and  neither  service 
e\fer  fully  accepted  tire  Air  Force  position 
on  centralized  control.** 

Tlie  Army’s  supreme  commanders  in 
World  W’ar  II  (General  Elsenhower  In 
Europe  and  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  In 
Uie  Padftc)  became  advocates  of  centrally 
t'otrlrolUxl  air  power  (with  dccentrallwd 
execution)  because  it  gave  theater  com- 
mairders  the  flexibility  to  concentrate  air 
resources  when  and  where  they  would  lx? 
most  effective  against  the  entnry.  Tlits 
trend  conttnuerl  tn  Korea,  wllJi  General 
MacArthur  and  successive  Untied  Na¬ 
tions  (UN)  rommiinders  In  chief  support¬ 
ing  Utc  USAF  doctrine.  A  knowletigcable 
air  eonunander  was  deemed  the  nrosl 
logical  person  to  advise  on  the  application 
of  air  po\v*cr,  ami  to  plan  and  direcl 
employmerri  of  the  air  forces  wherev*er  the 
theater  conwnander  neetled  them.  Too. 
air  resources  were  not  unlimlled.  so 
economy  of  force  would  nol  ireiwlt  dis¬ 
sipating  them  tn  ways  that  would  be  tii- 
cffecHve  or  Nelf-defeallng.'** 

Not  as  .sold  on  the  virtues  of  centralimt 
control,  however,  wjis  the  lower-echeten 
battlefield  commander,  whose  vision 
neces-sartly  was  flxed  on  lire  combat 
situation  at  hand  and  who  undcr- 
slandabty  wanted  all  the  available 
flrepower  Ire  could  naister  In  supixurt  of 
the  troops  In  battle.  Partly  beeau.se  of 
tills  localized  view,  and  iiartly  l>eeausc  of 
Inadequate  Joint  air-ground  training, 
mi.sunderslandings  occurted  liciw'eci?  air 
and  ground  coaunanders  diirtng  Ure  ini¬ 
tial  flgjiting  In  KojTa:  and  lliere  were 
limes  wlien  ground  commairdcrs  were 
dlsapfiotnlcd  wllh  the  level  of  air  sup|iort 
tliry  received.  An  unfortunate  })crrepiinn 
periled  ttiat  Uie  Air  Force  liad  ncgl^rd 
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Its  responsibilities  for  supporting  the 
land  forces — a  perception  aggravated  ty 
envy  of  the  dedicated  air  support  existing 
within  Marine  Corps  units.  Because  of 
the  stringent  defense  budget,  the  Air 
Force's  pre-Korean  War  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  strategic  air  capabilities 
had  been  at  the  expense  of  other 
capabilities,  including  tactical  air  sup- 
p<5rt.‘' 

Offsetting  the  initial  air-ground 
problems  was  the  fact  that  USAF’s 
strategic  bombing  operations  had  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  enenty’s  ability  to  sustain 
the  ground  battle.  Also,  centralized  con¬ 
trol  permitted  employing  the  bombers  in 
direct  support  of  land  forces  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Air  Force  performed  the  full 
range  of  air  missions  in  Korea:  air  supe¬ 
riority,  interdiction,  strategic  bombing, 
close  air  support,  air  transport,  and 
reconnaissance.  Air  Force  fighters,  aided 
by  Navy  fighters,  gained  air  superiority 
early  in  the  war,  giving  the  UN  ground 
forces  freedom  to  maneuver  unhampered 


by  enenty  air  forces — an  advantage  they 
enjoyed  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict.*® 
Within  the  permissive  air  environment 
of  the  Korean  War,  the  expanded  use  of 
helicopters  and  light  planes  was  a 
catalyst  for  rebuilding  the  Amty's  aviation 
Infrastructure.  In  1949,  the  Amty  and 
Air  Force  chiefs  of  staff  had  signed  an 
agreement  setting  weight  and  operational 
restrictions  on  Army  aircraft,  but  sub¬ 
sequent  agreements  in  1951-52  adjusted 
the  limits  to  allow  greater  Amy  latitude 
in  aircraft  development.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  revealed  Army  dissatisfaction  with 
perceived  USAF  shirking  of  its  air  support 
responsibilities.  Army  intent  to  progres¬ 
sively  upgrade  its  own  air  capabilities, 
and  Air  Force  awareness  that  conces¬ 
sions  favoring  more  progress  in  Amy 
aviation  were  unavoidable.  The  Amy’s 
growing  commitment  to  the  task  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  its  air  complement  supported  an 
observation  by  Lt  Gen  Ira  C.  Eaker  that 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  had 
perpetuated  four  different  air  forces:  Air 
Force,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Army,'® 
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Chapter  3 


The  New  Look  in  Nuclear  Deterrence 


AFTER  fumaUng  a  can^Mdgn  pledge  to  end 
the  Korean  War,  PrMldent  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower‘8  administration  undertook 
an  extensive  review,  known  as  “New 
Look."  of  the  nation's  post-Korean  War 
mlUtaiy  posture.  The  restilt  was  a  sharp 
reduction  In  the  services'  expansion 
programs  except  fi>r  those  contributing 
directly  to  the  sustainment  of  strong 
nudear  deterrence.  The  nuclear  threat  to 
free>world  security  had  grown  since 
detection  of  the  first  Soviet  atomic  blast 
In  1949,  making  strategic  deterrence  an 
even  more  critical  item  on  the  pr«Mdent's 
national  defense  agenda.  Eisenliower’s 
•New  Look*  was  intended  to  strengthen 
the  US  nuclear  shield  against  Communist 
agression  and  to  build  up  the  conven< 
tlonal  forces  of  weaker  allied  nations. 
Pdkymakers  hoped  this  would  enable 
the  Allies  to  cope  with  Ir  d  •ecurity 
problems  without  having  to  ol'  mas* 
sive  US  intervention.  This,  in  turn,  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  radically 
reduce  the  else  of  Its  standing  force,  with 
compatible  reductions  In  the  defense 
budget,' 

For  the  remainder  of  Elsenhower’s  two 
terms  in  office,  the  administration's  firm 
commitment  to  nuclear  deterrence 
produced  annual  mllltaiy  budgets  that 
were  lopsided  in  favor  of  the  strategic  air 
forces.  During  the  immediate  post- 
Korean  War  years,  nearly  half  of  the  total 
defense  budget  went  to  theAtr  Force,  with 
the  laigest  share  qient  on  modernizing 
and  maintaining  a  strimg  strategic  pos* 
ture.  A  mileslone  was  readied  In  1955 
when  the  Strategic  Air  Command  began 
equipping  Its  bomb  adngs  with  new  D-ta 


Stratofortresses.  'I'wo  years  later,  SAC 
upgraded  air  refueling  support  for  the 
bomber  forces  by  replacing  obsolescent 
tanker  aircrafi  with  new  K0-135s.* 

To  a  lesser  extent,  the  Air  Force 
tnodOmlxed  its  tactical  air  forces  during 
the  last  half  of  the  1950s  by  equipping 
them  with  new  Century-series  Jet  fighters 
(F-lOOs.  F-1048.  and  F-105s).  Although 
the  Korean  War  Influenced  their  design, 
these  new  tacUcal  planes  were  configured 
almost  exclusively  for  the  dellveiy  of 
nuclear  weapons  until  the  1958  crises  In 
Lebanon  and  Taiwan  revealed  a  need  for 
greater  flexibUlty  In  US  mllltaiy'  readi¬ 
ness.  especially  a  need  for  more  modem, 
and  specialized,  conventional 
capabilthes.  Geneially,  Uie  USAF  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  nild-to-late  1950s  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  assumption  that  weapons  for 
general  war  were  adequate  for  employ* 
ment  in  lesser  contingencies.’' 

Fart  of  USAFs  budget  also  went  to  Uie 
strategic  and  tactical  airlift  fleets,  but 
there  were  complaints  finm  the  Army  that 
the  Air  Force  was  not  doing  enough  in 
providing  alrilfl  support  to  the  ground 
forces.  Rep  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.) 
chaired  a  special  subcommittee  In  1960 
to  study  uie  Issue  and  recommended, 
among  other  tilings,  that  the  Air  Force  do 
more  to  modernize  its  airlift  forces.  Tlie 
strategic  airlift  forces  received  a  boost  in 
the  early  1960s  when  the  ftrst  Air  Force 
jet  transport  (C*135  Stratollfter)  entered 
the  Inventory.* 

In  keeping  with  naUonal  policy.  Uie 
other  services  sought  a  larger  role  in 
nuclear  deterrence.  Although  the 
strategic  air  forces  were  the  mainspring 
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for  deterrence,  all  of  the  services  shared 
an  Interest  in  air  and  surface  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  which  were  part  of  the 
global  strategy  and  were  deployed  to  for¬ 
ward  overseas  areas  as  early  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1952.  With  the  rise  of  missile 
technology  In  the  1950s,  the  Air  Force 
gained  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  Intercontlnent^  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBM)  but  the  Amty  and  the 
Navy  competed  In  developing  misailes 
having  less  than  Intercontinental  range. 
In  1956,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson  Imposed  a  200-mlle  limit  on  the 
range  of  surface-to-surface  ndsslles 
developed  by  the  Army,  but  the  Navy's 
development  of  Intermediate-range  bal¬ 
listic  G^ssUcs  continued  apace,^ 

The  Navy,  which  commissioned  Us  first 
supercarrier  and  Its  first  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  In  the  mid-1950s, 
became  tlie  USAFs  stintigest  competitor 
In  nuclear  arms  development.  While  the 
Air  Force  concentrated  Us  research  and 
development  on  Atlas  and  Titan  IC3Ms, 
which  Ijecame  operational  In  1959.  the 
Navy's  efloils  centered  on  fielding  Us  new 
submnt  Inc-launched  Polaris  tnlssllcs. 
Ihe  Poliuls  was  on  Intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile,  but  the  mobility  and 
reach  of  Us  miderwaler  plaifonn  gave  it 
stnitcglc  range.  Along  with  the  ICBMs 
and  the  B-528,  the  Navy's  Polaris  became 
a  vital  leg  of  Uie  nation's  strategic  triad.* 
The  Army's  troop  strength  sutTered 
most  under  "New  Look"  reductions. 
Since  Elsenhower  Intended  tliat  credible 
deterrence  keep  the  country  safe  from 
Involvement  in  another  Korean-slyle  war. 
he  siiw  no  need  tor  .'i  large  standing  Anny. 
The  consequent  reriuctlon  In  Army  force 
levels  at  a  time  when  Uie  nuclear  stars  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  were  rising  was  a 
dUncull  compromise  for  Am^  generals. 
Two  successive  Army  chiefs  of  staff, 
generals  Matthew  B.  Rldgway  (195:^5) 
and  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  (1955-59).  were 
among  Ihc  .severest  critics  of 
Elsenhower's  poUctco.  I'hey  argued  con¬ 


sistently  and  forcefully  against  a  national 
policy  they  perceived  as  overrellant  on  the 
nuclear  option  to  deter  war.^ 

Disturbed  by  an  apparent  trend  within 
the  Air  Force  to  expend  vast  sums  to  build 
costly  strategic  weapons  at  the  expense  of 
other  USAF  programs,  especially  Uiose 
that  were  to  be  earmarked  for  the  direct 
support  of  ground  forces.  Amty  planners 
became  even  more  interested  In  the  per¬ 
ceived  advantages  of  organic  Army  avia¬ 
tion.  During  his  years  as  chief  of  staff. 
General  Taylor  led  Armj'  UiJnklng  on  a 
path  that  arrived  eventually  at  the 
doorstep  of  balanced  nuclear  and  conven¬ 
tional  capabilities,  better  known  as 
“Flexible  Response."  Evolving  Army 
doctrine  also  embraced  the  greater 
mobility  afforded  ground  forces  by  state- 
of-the-art  helicopters— a  technology  that 
the  Air  Force  had  all  but  abandoned. 
Revised  directives  on  Army-Air  Force 
roles  and  missions  Issued  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Wilson  In  1966  and  1957  indi¬ 
cated  an  Air  Force  willingness  for  the 
Amy  to  assume  a  greater  responsibility 
for  Us  own  combat  air  support  capiiblllty. 
The  Air  Force  seemed  content  with 
upgrading  Us  nuclem  capiiblUtles  while 
reducing  Us  conventional  cominlUnent.'* 
As  liUerservice  rivalry  continued  un¬ 
abated  and  service  clilefs  remained  split 
on  critical  delense  Issues.  Prcsldenl 
Elsenhower  started  his  second  lenn  with 
the  adnxrnltion  that  disunity  wUliln  Uie 
anned  forces  must  end.  Subsequently,  at 
the  president's  urging.  Congress  passed 
Uie  Defense  Reorganlxatlon  Act  of  1958 
for  the  pur|X)!)e  of  building  greater  unity 
Into  the  military  structure.  During  ear¬ 
lier  debates,  the  Air  For<%  argueti  for  a 
single  military  service,  which  was 
vlgoiously  opposed  ly  the  Amy  and  the 
Navy.  President  Elsenhower  al^  favored 
a  stitfpe  force,  but  knew  it  was  {xillUcally 
ItiTeaslbie.  1he  reorgonfration  Uuit  Uic 
president  and  Congress  settled  on  was 
one  that  ceniralizetl  gmilcr  auUioriiy 
within  Uie  secretary  of  defense's  ofQoe 
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and  delegated  full  or'jratlonal  control  of 
assigned  forces  to  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commanders.  The  Institu¬ 
tional  roles  of  the  service  chiefs  essen¬ 
tially  were  reduced  to  providing 
combat-ieady  forces  to  the  combatant 
commanders  and  to  giving  these  respec¬ 
tive  forces  whatever  support  they  re¬ 
quired.® 

Unfortunately,  the  military  reform  that 
was  enacted  into  law  in  1958  was  not  the 
panace?  that  Elsenhower  Intended.  It 
cerlalnfy  did  not  heal  the  polarization 
between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  that 
was  caused  by  the  administration’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  massive  retaliation  and  the 
USAF’s  dominant  role  In  this  strategy. 
TIjc  sense  of  isolation  that  Army  leaders 
felt  In  the  Joint  arena,  not  unlike  that  of 
tlie  Navy  In  tlie  wake  of  World  War  II.  did 
not  change  with  the  reorganization. 
General  Taylor  and  the  Am^  staff  chafed 
under  the  impression  that  the  secretary 
of  defense  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (USAF  Gen  Nathan  F. 
Twining)  paid  little  attention  to  th'tr  ob¬ 
jections  or  recotmne':datlo..8.  Geno-a) 
Taylor  struggled  to  reverse  this  trend 
during  h.s  fov»r  years  as  Army  chief  of 
staff,  but  to  no  avail. 


Despite  the  lessons  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Taiwan  crises  in  1958,  which  revealed 
serious  problems  In  conducting  joint 
operations  (again  involving  forces  from  all 
services)  and  deficiencies  in  employing 
conventional  arms.  General  Taylor  was 
dismayed  to  find  the  administration  no 
more  receptive  to  his  ideas  of  flexible 
response  than  when  he  Introduced  them 
In  1955.  One  reason  for  the  resistance  to 
Taylor’s  ideas  was  that  the  nature  of  the 
perceived  threat  had  not  changed.  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  its  military  spending  on  strategic 
arms,  remained  the  foremost  threat  to 
world  security.  Consequently,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  believed  that  its  highest 
defense  priority  was  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  forces  tirat  were  a  credible  deterrent 
to  the  Soviet  Ihreat.  Also,  the  secretary 
of  defense  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  still  believed  that  the 
weapons  userl  for  deterrence  could  eflec- 
Uvefy  assist  allies  In  coping  with  local 
aggression.  This  trend  continued 
tlirough  the  end  of  Elsenliower’s  second 
preslrientlal  term,  until  President  Jolur  F. 
Kennedy  took  tire  oath  of  office  on  20 
January  1961.*' 
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Chapter  4 


The  New  Frontier  and  Flexible  Response 


WHILE  he  was  serving  In  the  US  Senate, 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  thoughts  on  national 
security  and  those  of  a  growing  number 
of  his  colleagues  were  influenced  by 
General  Taylor’s  strategy  of  flexible 
response,  which  was  articulated  In  the 
general’s  book  The  Uncertain  Trumpet  fol¬ 
lowing  his  retirement  In  1959.  During 
his  subsequent  presidential  campaign, 
Ketmedy  used  Taylor’s  criticisms  and 
other  detractloius  like  Fidel  Castro’s  Com¬ 
munist  takeover  In  Cuba  and  report  of 
an  alleged  ’’missile  gap”  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
(derived  partly  from  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  mlssile-ratUlng  boasts  of 
the  late  1950s)  to  punctuate  his  attacks 
against  Elsenhower's  policy  of  massive 
retaliation.  Only  days  before  Kennedy’s 
Inauguration,  a  bellicose  Khrushchev 
declaration  of  Soviet  support  for  "wars  of 
national  liberation”  convinced  the  presi¬ 
dent-elect  that  his  blueprint  of  a  "New 
Ftondei'  strategy  for  the  country  was  the 
right  one.' 

Kennedy's  new  frontier  brought  some 
fresh  approaches  to  government  service. 
Including  such  initiatives  as  a  rein- 
vlgorated  space  program,  the  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  people  of  emerging  nations, 
and  the  start  of  arms  reduction  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  were  fome  dras* 
tic  chants  In  store  for  the  armed  forces. 
Except  for  his  keen  Interest  In  counterin* 
suigency  forces  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  Khrushchev's  "wars  of  natloital 
liberation.”  Kennedy's  military  strategy 
was  founded  on  the  principles  of  flexible 
response  espoused  by  General  Taylor. 
Es^tlally.  (his  meant  building  mlUtaiy 


capabilities  that  could  respond  elTectlvety 
to  the  full  range  of  commitments  from 
lower  levels  of  conflict  to  nudear  war. 
After  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco  In  Cuba  tested  Kennedy's  early 
presidency,  he  brought  Taylor  out  of 
retirement  to  be  his  special  military  ad¬ 
visor  on  defense  matters.  Subsequently, 
the  president  named  Taylor  to  replace  the 
Army’s  Gen  Lyman  L.  Lemnlbser  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.*  For  a 
general  officer  to  return  from  retirement 
to  become  chairman  of  the  JCS  was  un¬ 
precedented  In  American  military  hlstoiy. 

General  Taylor's  strong  influence  on 
the  mlUtaiy  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  bode  well  for  the 
strategic-minded  Air  Force.  Neither  did 
(he  management  style  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  whose 
early  decisions  were  thouglit  by  Air  Force 
leaders  to  be  Influenced  more  by  systems 
analysis  tlian  by  sound  mllltaiy  advice. 
A  premier  bomfc^  commander  In  World 
War  II.  and  credited  with  having  built 
Stratcf^c  Air  Command  Into  a  formidable 
nudear  force.  Gen  Curtis  E.  LeMay  be¬ 
came  the  odd  man  out  when  he  replaced 
Gen  Thomas  D.  White  as  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff  In  Juty  1961.  Even  before  the  new 
frontier,  there  was  speculation  that 
strategic  missiles  had  made  manned 
bombers  obsolete  fl>oth  Elsenhower  and 
Khrushchev  had  sounded  this  theme), 
and  these  doubts  grew  stronger  In  the 
earty  days  of  the  new  administration. 
President  Kennedy  cancelled  the  Air 
Force’s  B-70  Valkyide  advanced  bomber 
program,  which  had  been  under  develop¬ 
ment  since  1954,  and  cut  the  procure- 
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ment  of  another  wing  of  B-52s  from  the 
defense  budget.  The  Navy’s  strategic 
programs  were  also  cut  back  when  the 
president  cancelled  production  of  a 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.^ 

After  General  Taylor  oversaw  a 
reevaluation  of  defense  requirements  In 
1961.  President  Kennedy  placed  a  high 
priority  on  building  up  general  purpose 
forces  to  deal  with  situations  like  the 
threat  of  conventional  war  in  Europe 
(heightened  by  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
Soviet  buildup  in  conventional  arms)  and 
Uie  threats  of  limited  or  brushfire  wars. 
At  the  same  time,  Kermedy  had  In¬ 
structed  Taylor  to  develop  counterinsur¬ 
gency  forces  that  could  sup|X)rt  friendly 
governments  burdened  with  internal 
strife  from  Communist  Insurgents.  Ken¬ 
nedy  believed  that  special  capabtitttes 
were  neetled  to  counter  a  rise  of  guerrilla 
activity  In  such  places  as  Central  America 
and  Southeast  Asla.^ 

Airmen  outside  of  the  Strategic  Air 
ConuniUKl  wclcometl  Uie  changes.  Tliose 
In  Tactical  Air  Command— the  USATs 
lone  proponent  of  ilexlble  response  In  the 
1950s— had  fell  stifled  by  the  overpower¬ 
ing  Influence  of  tiie  strategic  air  forces. 
As  President  Kemiedy’s  mlUUxiy  policies 
took  root  In  1 961-62.  there  was  a  turn¬ 
about  in  the  USAF  as  the  tactical  air 
forces  gained  prommence  tn  the  conven- 
tloftal  war  and  counterinsurgefK^  roles, 
llielr  development  became  a  matter  of 
some  urgency  after  the  administration 
completed  an  assessment  of  Die  smolder¬ 
ing  aggression  Irt  Southeast  Asia  and 
weif^ied  the  lessons  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  Octol)er  1962.  Concurrently. 
SecTctaiy  McNanutra  dlrccle<i  the  Anny  to 
develop  organic  air  su|)|>ort  capabilities 
which  were  In  |)at1  competitive  witli  Ute 
tactical  air  forces." 

Burgeoning  rivalry  between  the  Air 
Force  and  tlie  Amy  was  already  evident 
when  ITesident  Ketmedy  ordered  the 
USAF  In  October  1961  to  deploy  Us 
makeshift  Farm  Gate  detachment  of 


World  War  11-vlntage  aircraft  to  Vietnam 
to  train  the  South  Vietnamese.  Despite 
the  emphasis  on  nuclear  deterrence, 
there  had  been  rapid  growth  tn  Army 
aviation  during  the  1950s.  From  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  under  1.000  light  planes  and 
helicopters  in  1950.  the  Army  had  ac¬ 
quired  over  5.000  aircraft  of  15  different 
varieties  by  1960.  In  addition  to  Its  plans 
for  an  airmobillty  force  that  would  be 
transported  and  supported  by  armed 
helicopters,  the  Army  also  procured  two 
fixed-wing  aircraft  (the  OV-1  Mohawk 
and  the  CV-2B  Caribou  transport)  that 
were  exceptions  to  existing  agreements 
between  the  two  services.  The  Mohawk 
was  especially  controversial  since  It  could 
be  used  as  an  attack  or  electronic  surveil¬ 
lance  platform  In  addition  to  its  primary 
role  of  visual  reconnaissance.  Swretary 
McNamara’s  belief  that  each  service 
should  develop  whatever  unique 
capabilities  It  ne^ed  to  wage  successful 
limited  or  subltmlted  warlare  tumetl  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  Into  a  virtual 
laboratory  for  anns  development  from 
1961  until  well  after  escalation  of  the  war 
m  1965.* 

When  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  took  offtce 
following  Kennedy's  assassination  In 
1963.  lie  ('ontlnued  the  slain  president’s 
military  {xrllrles.  He  also  retainer!  key 
members  of  the  Kciuierly  cabinet.  Includ¬ 
ing  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Secretaiy  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  It  might 
be  argued  tlwd  escalating  the  t'onttlct 
veered  from  Kennedy’s  policy  for  US  In¬ 
volvement.  but  tills  Is  a  naxit  }x»lnt  since 
U»e  two  presidents  shared  the  same  circle 
of  clo.se  advisors  and  the  situation  had 
changed  markedly  since  Kennedy's 
death.  It  sliordd  be  noterl  that  General 
LeMay.  who  had  argued  un.Hucccssfully 
for  strategic  t)omblng  against  North  Vtet- 
tiiim  and  who  was  often  at  odds  with 
McNamara’s  decisions,  relirerl  early  in 
1965,  less  than  two  weeks  l>efore  Ifrcsl- 
dent  John.son  ordererl  the  Flaming  Dad 
retaliatory  strikes  against  Ute  itorth  and 
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approved  the  limited  Rolling  Thund;*** 
campaign  employing  Navy  and  Air  Forex 
tactical  fighters  Instead  of  strategic  bom¬ 
bers.  Gen  John  P.  McConnell,  who  had 
been  LeMay’s  chief  planner  at  SAC  for 
four  years  (1953-57),  became  the  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff.  Although  more 
diplomatic  than  LeMay,  McConnell  too 
had  little  influence  on  the  overall  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  war.' 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut 
strategy  for  conducting  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  military  com¬ 
manders  was  the  lack  of  clearly  articu¬ 
lated  joint  doctrine.  The  US  Strike 
Command,  established  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base.  Florida.  In  September  1961. 
was  designed  to  resolve  this  problem  but 
there  was  little  discernible  effect  on 
operations  in  Soutlieast  Asia.  Continu¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  the  Korean  conflict,  all 
of  the  mflitaiy  seivlces  participated  in  die 
fighting  In  Southeast  Asia.  As  for  tlie 
Impact  this  had  on  air  operations,  there 
was  a  shared  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
tlie  air  forces,  but  there  was  also  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  honed  by  the  under¬ 
standable  Inclination  for  each  sendee  to 
operate  witliln  Its  own  ^stem.  Having 
prepared  for  combat  according  to  their 
own  doctrinal  principles,  none  of  the 
other  services  willingly  placed  their  forces 
under  the  Air  Force's  system  of  centr^- 
fred  control  even  thougli  tlie  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander  (a  USAF  general 
officer)  was  responsible  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  Military  Assistance  Command. 
Vietnam  (MACV).  for  directing  the  In- 
country  air  war.  Command  arrange- 
ntents  for  out-of-country  air  operations 
were  even  more  skewed.  Tlie  resultant 
fragmenting  of  air  operations  was  not 
tesolved  satisfactorily  during  the  war. 
even  though  tlie  Army  generals  wlio  com¬ 
manded  ^^CV  had  confidence  in  the  Air 
Force's  system.  Oen  Creighton  W. 
Abrams  com()ared  the  USAFs  system  to 
a  “faucet  of  tremendous  firepower*  that 


cot  id  bo  turned  on  the  enemy  anywhere 
and  anytime  It  was  needed.* 

For  all  the  myriad  problems  afiectlng 
the  employment  of  air  power  In  Southeast 
Asia  (the  political  constraints,  the  frag¬ 
mented  air  war),  the  protracted  conflict 
had  little  lasting  effect  on  Air  Force  roles 
and  missions.  One  noteworthy  exception 
was  a  landmark  Army-Air  Force  agree¬ 
ment  of  6  April  1966  that  settled  the  long 
lasting  dispute  over  the  Army’s  procure¬ 
ment  of  fixed-wing  transports.  Satisfied 
with  the  favorable  tactlcail  airlift  support 
provided  by  tlie  USAF  In  Vietnam,  the 
Army  agre^  that  the  Air  Force  should 
have  full  responsibility  for  tactical  airlift. 
All  of  Uie  Army's  Caribou  transports  were 
turned  over  to  Uie  Air  Force  on  1  January 
1967,  In  return,  the  Air  Force  relin¬ 
quished  all  claims  for  rotaiy-wing  aircraft 
designed  and  operated  for  Intralheater 
movement,  fire  support,  and  resuppfy  of 
ground  forces.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  provided  their 
own  airlift  support  In  Uie  war  rxine.* 
Technologically,  the  combat  ex- 
pieiience  In  Vietnam  was  an  Influence  In 
sliaptng  Uie  present-day  Air  Force.  Wliat 
started  In  1961  ns  a  counterinsurgency 
experiment  became  a  proving  ground  for 
the  weapons  and  tactics  of  flexible 
response  after  Uie  war  escalated  In  1 965. 
The  ardiltects  of  today's  force  pxisture 
used  the  post-1 965 buildup  as  Utelr  point 
of  depiarture.  Much  was  rtgiil  about  Ute 
spieclal  systems  (including  retrofitted 
planes  from  earlier  wars)  that  were 
employed  In  Uie  more  ponnlsslve  en¬ 
virons  of  the  war.  and  Uiese  lessons  were 
not  discarded  when  the  war  was  over. 
Understandably,  however,  and  wisely  It 
seems,  yesterday's  long-range  plaiuiers 
turned  pirtmarlly  to  the  lilg)i  tectuiology 
they  Uiouglit  was  rtglit  for  future  wars 
when  they  laid  the  groundwork  for 
today's  force  posture.*® 

Concurrent  with  Uie  figtiting  In  Viet¬ 
nam.  force  planners  also  were  engaged  in 
Uie  vital  undertaking  of  sUrengUienlng 
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flexible  response  capabilities  that  would 
counter  the  more  menacing  threat 
against  NATO  Europe.  Sustained  combat 
operations  by  modem  jet  fighters  and 
B-52  bombers  were  relevant  to  this  task. 
The  multiple  contributions  of  the  B-52s — 
ranging  from  support  of  ground  forces  to 
the  concentrated  Linebacker  campaigns 
late  in  the  war— dispelled  the  nyth  that 
ballistic  missiles  had  rendered  strategic 
bombers  superfluous.  Consequently,  the 
Air  Force  gained  wide  congressional  sup¬ 
port  for  the  advanced  B-1  bomber  as  an 
alternative  to  the  B-70  bomber  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  had  cancelled  In  1961." 

Another  influence  of  the  war  was 
reflected  in  the  purchase  of  new  tactical 
aircraft  that  were  more  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  conventional  air  operations  than 
those  built  during  the  195Qs.  For  most 
of  the  war,  the  USAF  relied  on  Uie  Navy- 
developed  F>4  Phantom  II  as  its  prlmaiy 
multipurpose  fighter.  Hie  F-lOOs  and 
F-I05s.  which  were  designed  primarily 
fordellverlng  nuclear  weapons,  were  used 
extensively  in  Vietnam,  but  were  not 
suited  for  Uie  alr-to-air  role.  Hie  F-4. 
brouglit  Into  the  Air  Force  Inventoty  In 
1963.  efl'ectively  filled  Uils  void  while  also 
serving  In  multiple  tactical  air  roles.*’ 

Before  tlie  war  ended.  Uie  Air  Force  had 
begun  to  equip  some  wings  In  Europe 
with  new  F-Ill  aircraft.  Secretary 
McNamara  had  ordered  development  of 
the  F- 1 1 1  as  a  Joint  USAF-Navy  program. 


but  the  Navy  abandoned  its  F-111  pur¬ 
chase  shortly  after  the  program  began. 
The  Air  Force  combat-tested  F-llls  in 
Vietnam,  but  these  aircraft  were  not  used 
extensively  In  the  war.  In  the  1970s.  as 
the  United  States  withdrew  Its  forces  from 
Vietnam,  the  Air  Force  procured  the  F- 1 5 
Eagle  and  the  F- 16  Fighting  Falcon  as  its 
primary  tactical  fighters.  Designed 
prlmarlfy  as  an  air  superiority  filter,  the 
F- 15  was  employable  in  a  variety  of  tacti¬ 
cal  roles.  The  F-16.  a  compiact.  multlrole 
aircraft,  was  an  advanced  lightweight 
fighter." 

During  the  1970s.  the  Air  Force  also 
procured  Its  first  attack  alra-aft  that  was 
designed  exclusively  for  the  close-alr- 
support  mission.  Hie  A- 10  Thunderbolt 
II.  a  nigged  twin-engine  jet  tliat  the  Anny 
helped  design,  was  an  anomalous  aircraft 
within  the  Air  Force's  inventory.  It  was 
built  and  armed  primarily  as  a  tank  killer, 
which  made  It  a  welcome  addition  to 
NATO's  arsenal  In  Central  Europe  where 
numerically  superior  Soviet  annored 
divisions  constituted  a  formidable  con¬ 
ventional  tliieat.  Perliaps  more  than  any 
other  new  weapon  system,  the  A- 10 
reflected  the  new  spirit  of  tnterservlcc 
cooperation  emerging  from  Uie  protracted 
war  in  Vietnam.  Closer  cooperation 
among  the  services  was  essential  if 
flexible  res|>onse  was  to  mature  as  a  vi¬ 
able  military  strategy.** 
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Chapter  5 


The  Maturing  of  Flexible  Response 


FORTHE  USarmed  forces,  the  1970sand 
1980s  could  be  defined  as  the  decades  of 
maturing  for  the  flexible  response 
strategy.  Although  the  catchy  phrase, 
which  was  coined  by  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor 
In  the  1950s.  Is  not  heard  much 
nowadays,  flexible  response  has  matured 
as  a  national  strategy.  At  times,  the  aging 
process  has  been  uneven,  particularly 
during  the  period  of  national  self-reflec¬ 
tion  whlcli  followed  the  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  from  Vietnam  In  1973.  Yet.  over 
Uie  past  decade,  the  strategy  has  leveled 
olT  and  Us  vidue  has  been  manifested  In 
such  favorable  developments  as  the 
strategic  arms  reductions  talks,  the 
political  changes  In  eastern  Europe,  and 
Ute  eflecUve  extension  of  US  conventional 
|X)wer  In  transitional  crises  like  Uie  ones 
in  Grenada,  Panama,  and  tlie  Persian 
Gulf.' 

Military  technology  thrived  under 
flexible  response.  In  addlUon  to  the  tac¬ 
tical  fighters  already  mentioned,  tlie  Air 
Force  ^ned  a  nunU)er  of  new  weapon 
systems  that  Increased  the  reach  and 
readUiess  of  American  air  power.  These 
include  Uie  E-3  airborne  wanting  and 
control  system,  the  KC-lOA  extended 
aerial  refueler,  tlie  air-launched  ctuise 
missile,  Uie  B-1  bomber,  and.  more 
recently,  the  F-117A  stealth  nghter. 
While  the  anned  forces  vied  for  shrinking 
post-Vietnam  defense  dollars,  the  Air 
Force  faced  temporaiy  setbacks  in  the 
development  of  these  ^sterns  as  well  as 
others,  Uke  the  US  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tlaUve  (SDl).  the  MX  missile,  and  the  6-2 
stealth  bomber  programs.  The  other  ser¬ 
vices  experienced  their  dime  of  setbacks 


as  well,  which  has  resulted  in  intermit¬ 
tent  waves  within  the  flow  of  interservlce 
cooperation.  Fortunately,  these  waves 
have  been  less  frequent  and  less  divisive 
than  those  of  earlier  years.* 

One  of  the  most  publicized  USAF  set¬ 
backs  during  the  1970s  occurred  when 
President  Jimmy  Carter  kept  his  cam¬ 
paign  promise  to  cancel  the  cost-laden 
B-1  bomber  program.  After  taking  office 
in  Januaiy  1977,  Carter  opted  Instead  to 
modernize  the  B-52s  to  carry  the  new 
air-launched  cruise  missiles.  Someone 
asked  Gen  David  C.  Jones,  who  was  Uie 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff  when  the  B- 1  was 
cancelled,  if  he  had  considered  resigning 
because  of  the  program's  cancellation.  It 
never  crossed  Ids  mind,  General  Jones 
said,  because  it  would  have  been  totally 
inappropriate.  ‘It  is  up  to  Uie  nUlltary  to 
make  its  case,  and  Uien  salute  smartly 
once  Uiat  case  is  made."  Recalling  tiiat 
Uie  Air  Force  had  put  togeUier  the  finest 
argument  possible  for  the  B- 1 .  Jones  said 
Uiat  while  it  was  appropriate  to  continue 
advocating  the  advano^  bomlier  in  con¬ 
gressional  testimony,  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  USAF  members  to  lobt^  Congress  in 
an  attempt  to  overturn  Ute  decision.  Tlie 
chief  of  staff  knew,  too,  Uiat  shelved 
weapon  systems  had  a  history  of  being 
reinstated  when  funds  became  available, 
or  wtieii  the  poliUcal  climate  changed. 
The  trend  held  true  in  the  case  of  Uie  B- 1 
when  President  Ronald  Reagan  reversed 
Carter's  decision.* 

Tlie  other  services  faced  their  sliare  of 
similar  dllenunas.  The  Navy  was  no  less 
disappointed  in  January  1991  when 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rlctiard  B.  Cheney 
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killed  Its  high-priority  A- 12  stealth  bomb¬ 
er  program  because  of  excessive  costs 
and  contractor  problems.  At  the  same 
time.  Secretary  Cheney  retained  the  Air 
Force's  B-2  stealth  bomber  program  in 
the  budget  (but  the  service  had  to  settle 
for  a  lesser  number  of  planes  than  had 
been  requested).^  The  Navy  may  even¬ 
tually  win  reinstatement  for  Its  A- 12  pro¬ 
gram,  since  the  Air  Force's  operational 
experience  with  the  F-117  fighters  in 
Panama  and  In  the  war  against  Iraq 
proved  the  high  value  of  stealth  technol¬ 
ogy  for  future  operations. 

“High  technology*  was  a  catch  phrase 
for  developing  the  mlUtaiy  forces  of  the 
late  twentieth  century,  as  was  “Joint¬ 
ness.*  The  latter  expressed  the  new 
plateau  of  cooperation  that  the  mlUtaiy 
services  had  reached  In  dealing  with  the 
joint  Issues  horn  the  1970s  and  Into  the 
1990s.  General  Jones  played  a  leading 
part  In  reaching  this  {bateau  when  he 
served  as  chief  of  stalF.  Air  Force  (CSAF) 
(1974>78)  and  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  (JCS)  (1978>82).  As  chief 
of  staCr.  Jones  helped  infuse  greater 
cohesion  between  the  Air  Force's  roles 
and  diose  of  the  other  services.  After 
concluding  on  agreement  with  the  chief 
of  naval  operations  to  increase  training 
with  naval  forces,  General  Jones  obtained 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  Janies  Schlestni^s 
approval  to  arm  B-52s  for  sea  Interdic¬ 
tion.  Subsequently.  SAC  developed  an 
offensive  naval  warfare  role  for  the  B-63 
forces  and  took  steps  to  enhance  the 
&>62'8  antlshlp  capabilities.' 

AnoUier  dilef  of  staff,  Gen  Charles  A. 
Qabilel.  completed  a  foUow-on  agreement 
with  the  Navy  in  1962.  This  agreement 
fimnaUred  joint  marlUine  exerdses  In¬ 
volving  E-3A  AWACS.  F-15S.  B-52s.  and 
other  USAF  aircraft.  The  Increased 
cooperation  between  the  two  services  was 
a  h^thy  trend,  although  there  was  still 
some  question  about  just  how  useful  the 
Air  Force's  strike  alrcraff  could  be  tn  the 
offensive  naval  warfare  role.  As  the  Air 


Force’s  own  studies  suggest.  Its  collateral 
support  for  naval  operations  remains  a 
lucrative  field  for  further  development.* 

It  was  obvious  during  the  1980s  that 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  had  reached 
a  new  plateau  of  mutual  cooperation. 
The  Aro^  had  continued  to  Increase  Its 
organic  air  capabilities  In  the  years  since 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  had  developed 
Its  own  AlrLand  BatUe  doctrine.  In  April 
1983.  the  Army  organized  aviation  as  a 
separate  bran^  to  centralize  manage¬ 
ment  of  Its  air  resources  consistent  with 
the  new  doctrine.  WhUe  there  were  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  Army's  AlrLand  Battle 
concept  and  tradition^  USAF  doctrine, 
the  two  services  worked  together  to  bridge 
their  differences.’ 

For  years  the  dialogues  between  the 
USAF*s  Tactl(^  Air  Command  and  the 
Arab's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
fTRADOC)  shap4^  mutual  cooperation  In 
matters  of  concepts  and  doctrines.  In 
(rain  with  these  dialogues,  the  Air  Force 
and  Arnty  chiefs  of  staff  worked  out  an 
agreement  on  22  May  1984  to  cooperate 
on  31  initiatives  of  joint  concern.  The 
agreement  defined  service  respon- 
stblllUes  tn  joint  war-fighting  roles  and 
provided  the  framework  for  developing 
complementary  weapon  systems  witliout 
dupfication.  General  Gabriel  said  that 
the  agreement  affirmed  the  mutual 
dedication  of  Uie  two  services  to  provide 
the  best  combat  capability  to  unified  and 
specified  commanders.* 

The  close  cooperation  between  Ute  Air 
Force  and  the  Antiy  manifested  itself  near 
the  end  of  the  decade  when  Adm  William 
J.  Crowe.  Jr.,  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recommended 
changUng  roles  and  mission  policy  to 
reflect  tlmt  all  four  services  performed  (he 
close-alr-suppoit  function.  Gen  Larry 
Welch.  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  and  Gen 
Carl  Vuono,  Army  diief  of  staff,  dls- 
sented-Hurgutng  that  Uie  responsibility 
the  Air  Force  had  for  providing  close  air 
support  to  the  ground  armies  since  (he 
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signing  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  should  remain  In  force.  General 
Vuono  explained  that  Army  helicopters 
were  not  regarded  as  close-alr-support 
weapons,  but  as  Integral  elements  of  the 
ground  commander’s  combat  power. 
Only  the  flxed-wlng  assets  could  provide 
the  flexibility  required  to  cover  an  entire 
theater. 

Gen  Colin  Powell,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  JCS.  agreed  with  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  chiefs.  General  Powell  wrote 
Secretary  of  Defense  Chenqr  in  November 
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1989  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  change 
DOD  Directive  5100.1,  which  codifies  the 
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Air  Force.®  Although  Powell  believed  that 
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ter  of  theology,"  he  thought  that  assigning 
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tion’  would  be  detrimental  to  the  progress 
made  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
on  this  Issue  In  recent  years.*®  The  value 
of  tills  progress  was  soon  played  out  In 
the  skies  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
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Chap*  r  6 


Fruits  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Reorganization  Act 


ADMIRAL  Crowe's  valedictory  report  on 
roles  and  missions,  which  ^so  recom¬ 
mended  assigning  to  the  Air  Force  more 
responsibility  for  military  space  func¬ 
tions.  was  ntandated  by  tire  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Reorgant74itton  Act  of  1986.  The 
bill,  autliored  by  Sen  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Artz.)  and  Rep  Bill  Nichols  (D-Akr.)  In 
1986,  made  "the  most  sweeping  revistoii' 
to  the  Joint  mtlltaiy  establishment  since 
President  Elsenhower  reorganized  tlie 
defense  structure  In  1958.  llie  new  law 
concentrated  more  power  in  the  JCS 
chairman  and  ordered  reviews  of  the  mis- 
Sion,  responsiblitlles  (including 
geographic  boundaries),  and  force  struc¬ 
tures  of  tlte  untiled  and  8|>ectne<l  com- 
balanl  commands.  Ultimately,  this 
review  resulterl  tn  creating  the  US 
'rransportaUon  Conunand  tn  1987  to 
oversee  tlte  Jolitl  deptoyment  system  for 
land.  sea.  and  air  <'om})Ottenls.  Fitutlly. 
tlte  new  law  slraEtgthetted  itie  auUtorily 
of  Ute  comhalant  conunanders  over  llteir 
Ihrces  and  subordinate  component  com- 
nutitders.  attd  confimied  Utal  tlte  chalitof 
cmnmaitd  ran  from  Ute  firesidenl  to  Ute 
secretary  of  defense  to  Ute  couihatanl 
conuitaitders.' 

Bnacttttent  of  the  Coklwater-Nlclads 
Act  came  at  a  Uttie  witen  Joint  doctrine. 
Jotitt  iilafuititg,  and  Ute  devekHHttetit  of 
cont}taUl>le  milikiiy  systems  ttad  Itecorae 
matters  of  grave  coitcent.  Alter  Ute  Vlei- 
ttam  War.  Ute  armed  forces  roitUitued  to 
be  ertUdzed  for  llteir  fterceived  "tneig- 
ness‘  in  condttcling  evert  stttall  Joint 
operations,  sudt  as  Uie  abortive  mission 


to  rescue  American  hostages  in  Iran  in 
1980  and  Ute  problems  that  developed 
during  the  Grenada  operation  in  1983. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  new  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  kept  rlsiitg,  while  the  tlneat  irom  the 
Soviet  bloc  appeared  to  be  diminlsltlng 
after  the  Reagan  administration's 
renewal  of  sintieglc  anus  reductions 
InUts  with  Ute  Soviet  Union.  While  con¬ 
ducting  constructive  talks  with  the 
Soviets,  Ute  administration  placed  a  hl{^) 
priority  on  modenii/Jng  the  nation's 
strategic  systems.  Including  Uie  dev'dop- 
merit  of  Ute  anUiuissUe  Strategic  Defense 
Inittative  (SDt)  program  commonly 
known  as  "Star  Wma.'"* 

%  Die  1980s.  s{>acc  teclmolof^  had 
become  a  vital  element  of  national 
security— o|>efUng  'a  new  medium  of  war¬ 
fare*  ttrnt  overarched  the  mediums  of 
land.  .sea.  and  atr.  llie  sefMts*s  were 
alrearty  rdying  on  stxice-hascd  systems 
for  coiimunUtalkuts.  sutvdUance,  and 
navigaUmt.  and  the  advent  of  SDt  meant 
Uiat  Uie  Inttodudion  of  wrapom  into 
s|>ace  was  near,  tn  November  1984.  as 
Nailoiial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mtnIstraUon  (NASA)  {>ret>ared  to  rocket 
Its  first  secret  siiuUie  mission  into  i^iare, 
Ute  Pentagon  announced  that  iTesklent 
Reagan  Itad  ainnoved  forming  a  urailed 
conunand  to  manage  Ute  space  oirera- 
ttons  of  all  Ute  services.  Subseqnenity. 
Ute  US  Space  Conunand  (US.SPACECOM} 
was  established  at  Pelerson  AFD. 
Colorado.  wiUi  an  Air  FortT  generstl  oflker 
In  conumitd  and  a  Navy  admiral  as 
deiHity.  *111056  devdopuients  were  the 
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prelude  to  Admiral  Crowe’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  September  1989  that  the  Air  Force 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for 
defending  the  United  States  against 
space  attack,  for  gaining  and  maintaining 
US  supremacy  in  space,  and  for  defeating 
enemy  space  forces.'’ 

Although  the  Crowe  proposal  provided 
for  space  functions  contributing  to  land 
and  maritime  operations  to  remain  under 
Army  and  Navy  control,  critics  feared  that 
the  move  would  eventually  consolidate  all 
space  authority  within  the  Air  Force — a 
permanent  USAF  preeminence  in  space. 
Some  opponents  argued  that  tlie  next 
step  would  be  to  replace  the  unitled  sjjace 
command  with  a  specified  command, 
similar  to  SAC.  under  sole  control  of  the 
Air  Force.  Wlien  Geneml  Powell  repUiced 
Admiral  Crowe  as  chairman,  he  told 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  that  he 
believed  Ills  predecessor’s  space  proposal 
would  make  “not  only  ell^tive  but  also 
elUdent  use  of  our  mlllUity  forces."* 

General  Powell  cominemtcd  the  re¬ 
quirement  under  the  Ooldwater-Nichols 
At'l  that  the  vies  chalniian  piowdea  rotes 
and  missions  study  whenever  directed  by 
the  secretary  of  defense,  but  not  less  tlian 
every  three  years.  Admiral  Crowe's 
rendering  of  S^lember  1 989  was  fire  first 
such  report.  Not  a  consensus  document. 
It  gave  ihe  unique  |>«fspecllve  of  the  »1CS 
chairman,  lliese  studies  would  remove 
roles  and  missions  "Iront  tlie  status  of 
icon."  Potvell  thought,  and  would  put  It  in 
tire  cmrlext  of  an  ongoing  working  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Such 
flexibility  for  cliange  was  extremely  im¬ 
portant  In  vuov  of  rapidly  cliangtng  workl 
situations  sucfi  as  (lie  coUa)}se  of  Ihe 
Soviet  tdoc.  Ihe  reuniitng  of  Gettiiany. 
aitd  the  drawdown  of  US  forces  In  NAtt). 
’Ttie  uncertainty  and  insiataiity  aci'om- 
panylng  thi.s  thaw  in  the  cold  war 
dranaiutcd  responsive  and  elflcarious  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  force  structures  and 
Joint  war-flgliltng  ca|>abllltlcs  of  the 
armed  forces.* 


The  real  proof  of  roles  and  missions 
efficacy  and  that  of  improvements 
enacted  by  the  Goldwater-Nlchols  Act 
would  come  on  the  battlelield.  Except  for 
the  limited  use  of  military  force  to  bring 
Manuel  Noriega  to  Justice  in  Panama,  the 
first  test  of  enlianced  joint  war  fighting 
came  when  President  George  Bush 
ordered  US  Central  Command 
(USCENTCOM)  to  deploy  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  In  August  1990  after  Iraqi  forces 
Invaded  Kuwait.  Although  Central  Com¬ 
mand  was  not  a  product  of  the  Goldwater- 
Nlchols  Act  (the  command  was 
e.slabllshed  on  1  January  1983  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force),  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  had  helped  mtvke  It  a  model  unified 
command.  Headqusurtered  at  MacDlII 
AP’B.  Florida.  Central  Conunand  had  no 
forces  actually  a.sslgue<l  in  pcju*etltt>e.  but 
had  deslgnuled  components  which 
provided  combat  forces  during  wartime, 
llte  rommand  ronductcxl  |)eaceUme  field 
(raining  exercises  of  comjxmenl  fortus 
and  developeil  appropriate  plans  for 
operations  in  Its  geographic  areas  of 
responsibility  (northeast  Africa  and 
southwest  Asia).  The  command 
develoficd  a  joint  plan  (hat  was  tailor- 
made  when  the  president  ordered  a 
resjxmsc  to  (he  Iraqi  inv’aslon.* 

The  deployment  ffitase  (Deseti  SlilcldJ 
of  the  butldiip  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia  amt 
nel^iborlng  coalition  {xulners  wa,s  sup- 
{M>ned  1^  US  ’Transponation  Command 
with  air.  .s«t.  and  land  forces  dcffic^ng 
Grmn  both  tite  contlirental  United  Stales 
and  overseas  locations.  Unlike  (he 
.skewed  conunand  arrangcincnis  doling 
the  Vtetjuim  conflict,  all  forces  deployed 
under  Desert  Sldrld  (Indudtng  s{>cctfkd 
conunand  forces  like  SAC's  tuunticrs  ami 
tankers)  fell  under  US  '^cntral  Cotramiml. 
conuiiandnl  1^  Army  General  Nomun 
Schwandenjif.  ufKm  arrival  in  the  forward 
area.  Conunat;^^  in  cldcf.  Central  Com- 
nuind.  Is  not  a  fiermiment  Attny  trlllel. 
however:  General  Schwarakopfs 
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predecessor,  Gen  George  B.  Crist,  was  a 
US  Marine  Corps  officer.  The  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  had  opposed  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  especially  the 
creation  of  US  Transportation  Command 
and  the  concentration  of  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  JCS  chairman,  out 
they  adjusted  to  the  compromise.  And 
both  services  performed  vital  roles  In  the 
Desert  Shield  buildup  and  in  subsequent 
Desert  Storm  operations.^ 

Military  anal)rsts  and  historians  will 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Desert 
Storm  experience  for  months  and  years 
to  come,  but  early  evidence  suggests  that 
the  campaign  may  have  been  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  application  of  com¬ 
bined  air  forces  (combined  arms,  as  well) 
since  World  War  II.  Judging  from  this 
evidence,  the  Individual  services  flew 
their  air  missions  according  to  their  own 


tacUcal  doctrine,  but  did  so  within  the 
con  fact  of  core  doctrine  taught  ty  the  Air 
Force.  The  air  campaign  was  planned 
under  the  centrallsied  direction  of  the  air 
component  commander,  but  for 
decentralized  execution  by  participating 
forces.  By  all  accounts,  the  air  campaign 
was  char:^.cterized  by  carefully  or¬ 
chestrated  multiiiaUonal  strike  opera¬ 
tions  comprised  of  cohesive  real-time 
mtelllgence  gathering  and  interpreting, 
critical  pinpoint  targeting,  and  sustain^ 
precision  strikes.  Air  missions  were 
fragged  and  executed  under  the  centinl 
direction  of  General  Schwarzkopfs  air 
component  commander,  Lt  Gen  Charles 
Homer  (USAF),  according  to  a  combined. 
Integrated  air  plan.  The  results  speak 
well  for  the  joint  application  of  air 
doctrine.* 
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Chapter  7 


Implications  for  Future  Planning 


THE  Goldv-^ater-Nlchols  Act  aixd  the  Gulf 
war  are  «:ertaln  to  have  a  profound  In¬ 
fluence  on  evolving  service  positions 
within  the  Joint  arena.  From  past  trends, 
one  can  Judge  that  the  Goldwater- 
Nlchols-directed  periodic  roles  and  mis¬ 
sions  review  and  the  ongoing  study  of 
Deseil  Shield/Desert  Storm— coupled 
with  a  healtliy  mix  of  budgetaiy,  political, 
and  foreign  policy  Input— will  provide 
answers  to  questions  of  joint  doctrine, 
force  levels,  and  force  composition  for 
years  to  come.  Milltaiy  analysts  have 
studied  the  Gulf  e-xperlence  “as  a  key  to 
determining  America’s  readiness  to 
defend  its  security  Interests  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  Era*  from  the  commencement 
of  the  US  force  buildup  during  tlte  late 
summer  of  1990.  Tlielr  study  will  con¬ 
tinue  long  ofter  the  troops  come  home.' 

Reminiscent  of  ddmtes  In  Oic  Pen¬ 
tagon  during  tlie  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s.  some  military  analysts  argued 
l>erore  Uie  Gulf  crisis  Uuit  flie  receding 
Soviet  threat  portended  a  policy  shift 
back  to  small  wars  or  interventions.  Ttiey 
stiggested  that  the  high  technology 
weapons  depicted  in  Europe  against  tlte 
Warsaw  Pact  Utreat  had  outlived  Utelr 
usefuhtess  tn  a  post-cold  war  envtran- 
ment.  Ttie  crisis  In  Uie  Gulf  silenced 
Ihe.v!  arguments— at  least  tetn|X)rortly. 
Willie  US  forces  will  need  to  stay  ready  to 
respond  to  Uireats  at  the  lov  t  end  of  (he 
warfare  s|)ectrum.  Uie  decisive  air  cam¬ 
paign  against  Iraq  upheld  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  the  US  tcchnolo^cal  edge  in 
Itlgh-lntenslty  warfare.* 

Further,  the  Instabtllly  of  Eastern 
Europe  reminded  milltaiy  planners  liow 


fragile  and  uncertain  the  political  future 
could  be.  US  forces  must  stay  ready  to 
deploy  rapidly  to  any  area  where  US 
security  Interests  may  be  at  risk.  And 
Instability  within  the  Soviet  Union 
coupled  with  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Interrupted  the  US-Sovlet  progiess 
In  reducing  strategic  arms.  These  sltua- 
Uons  tend  to  justify  the  high  costs  ofSDI 
and  other  state-of-the-art  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  needed  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  strategic  attack.’’ 

The  Gulf  war  experience  should  help 
quantify  the  armed  forces’  requirements 
for  rapid  deployment  cajiabillUes  (airlift 
and  sea  lift)  for  future  contingencies.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Desert  Shield 
phase  of  the  war  was  Uiat  the  United 
States  had  several  roonUis  to  build  up  its 
forces  before  beginning  (he  Desert  Storm 
coiidiat  operations— a  luxuiy  th^  :  may 
not  be  available  in  future  conflicts.  Force 
planning  must  also  consider  the  roles 
Uiat  prepositioning  and  access  lo  bases 
play^  tn  the  Desert  Sltleld  deployment. 
In  areas  uf  known  present  and  potential 
security  risk,  these  matters  must  be 
negotiated  beforehand:  we  dare  not  await 
Ute  lime  of  actual  Intervention.* 

From  (lie  airman’s  {lerspectlve.  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Desert  Storm  air 
campaign  lias  spedat  lessons  for  Jotiil 
jilanners.  tlie  campaign  repeated  Uic 
pattern  of  partldjiatlon  by  air.  sea.  and 
land  forces,  but  Uiere  was  a  distinct  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  emjdoyment  of  these 
forces  In  Desert  Storm  and  the  way  Uiey 
were  employed  during  tlie  Korean  and 
Vietnam  CMifllds.  Due  tn  large  measure 
lo  Uie  greater  authorfly  vested  In  Uie 
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combatant  commander  by  the  Goldwater- 
Nlchols  Act,  there  was  more  cohesion  and 
unity  In  the  joint  emplo)rment  of  military 
forces  during  Desert  Storm  than  at 
anytime  In  the  past  40-plus  years.  This 
seems  to  have  been  true  of  all  aspects  of 
Desert  Storm,  Including  the  naval  block¬ 
ade  and  ground  operations,  but  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  the  combined  air  campaign.® 

For  tlie  Air  Force,  this  was  the  first 
pure  application  of  Its  core  doctrine  In 
joint  or  combined  operations  since  World 
War  II:  and  the  results  were  favorably 
conclusive.  Centrally  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  near-flawless  precision  by 
the  air  component  commander  and  his 
combined  staff,  the  campaign  to  win  air 
supremacy,  to  destroy  the  war-making 
infrastructure  of  the  enenty,  and  to  Iso¬ 
late  the  balUefleld  was  classic  In  its  ap¬ 
plication.  The  rapid  success  of  the 
ensuing  ground  campaign  suggests  that 
air  power  had  virtually  completed  the 
objective,  which  General  Powell  described 
as  "first  we  will  cut  off  the  enemy's  head 
and  Uien  we  will  kill  him,"  before  tlie 
ground  war  started.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  Gen  Mcnill  A.  McPeak  called  Ute  alr 


campalgn  “a  remarkable  performance  by 
the  coalition  air  forces."  It  was.  he  added, 
“the  first  time  in  history  that  a  field  army 
has  been  defeated  by  air  power."® 

In  future  roles  and  missions  forums, 
each  of  the  services  will  have  hard  com¬ 
promises  to  make.  These  will  entail  such 
key  areas  as  military  hardware,  force 
levels,  and  joint  doctrines.  Such  com¬ 
promises  aic  unavoidable  as  military  re¬ 
quirements  undergo  the  tougli  scrutiny 
demanded  from  budget  cuts  and  shlfls  In 
foreign  policy.  For  the  present,  it  seems 
that  GoldwaterNlchols  has  provided  the 
right  formula  for  making  such  adjust¬ 
ments  In  the  Interest  of  national  security 
with  minimum  discomfort  to  the  In¬ 
dividual  services.  In  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm.  Central  Command 
provided  the  model  for  how  this  formula 
works  on  tlie  battlefield.  For  the  elficacy 
of  American  air  jxiwer.  can  there  be  a 
better  model  than  the  unified  Desert 
Storm  air  oiierallons?  And  they  were 
conducted  without  abrogating  the  In¬ 
tegrity  of  the  tactical  doctrines  of  the 
individual  sendees! 
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